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The  Christian  Educator 


Two  Heroes  in  the  Struggle  for  Human  Liberty — 
William  Wilberforce  and  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  the  Rev.  John  Grant  Shick,  North  Nebraska  Conference 


Among  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, St.  Paul  stands  pre-eminent  in 
the  originality  and  uniqueness  of  his 
statement  of  truth  that  is  fundamental 
to  man  in  his  relation  to  his  brother 
and  to  his  God.  Much  charm  is  added 
to  Paul’s  writings  by  this  trait  and 
their  lessons  are  enhanced  and  en- 
forced thereby.  Take,  for  instance, 
St.  Paul’s  conception  of  the  common 
origin  and  brotherhood  of  the  race. 
How  could  it  have  been  better  stated 
than  is  stated  by  him  in  his  sermon  to 
the  Athenians — (God)  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Acts  17:  26.)  This  plain  statement 
points  us  back  to  a common  source 
for  all  the  varied  streams  of  blood  that 
courses  through  human  veins  and 
doubtless  came  as  a revelation  to  the 
men  of  Athens  who  were  his  hearers 
that  day.  He  conceives  of  the  stream 
of  human  life  as  one  and  running  back 
to  a common  fountain-head.  How  this 
truth  came  to  Paul  we  need  not  stop 
to  discuss — whether  it  came  to  him 
from  the  Genesis  account  of  the  crea- 
tion or  was  given  by  direct  revelation  is 
a matter  of  small  import.  The  great 
fact  is  that  he  became  possessed  of 
this  truth  and  that  he  gave  it  unto 
others.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  all 
men  in  Paul’s  day  did  not  understand 
this  doctrine,  nor  do  they  to-day  for 
that  matter.  If  this  great  doctrine  had 
but  possessed  the  heart  of  man  since 
Paul  uttered  it,  how  many  centuries 
of  human  woe  would  have  been 
averted,  how  much  of  human  misery 
would  not  have  come  to  pass.  But 
for  a lack  of  this  comprehension  the 
pages  of  man’s  history  have  run  red 
with  the  blood  of  enslaved  and  tor- 
tured mankind,  man’s  hands  have 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow, 
and  sorrows  have  multiplied  them- 


selves. But,  thank  God  for  this  ut- 
terance of  the  truth  and  for  the  few 
who  have  grasped  its  meaning.  In  it 
are  contained  the  germs  of  all  altruis- 
tic love  and  endeavor,  and  in  its  larger 
reception  will  be  found  the  solution  of 
social  questions  that  vex  and  curse 
the  world. 

That  man  has  been  slow  to  grasp 
this  idea  of  Paul’s  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  That  the  solidarity  of  the  race 
has  been  too  large  an  'idea  for  the 
mass  of  men  to  understand  and  fully 
apply,  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
considerations : 

The  tendency  to  oppress  the  weaker 
brother.  You  may  call  this  the  spirit 
of  conquest,  the  desire  to  bear  rule  or 
whatever  you  please,  it  has  its  mani- 
festations of  cruelty  from  the  death  of 
Abel,  and  the  cheating  of  Esau  on 
down  to  the  violence  of  the  modern 
strikes  of  the  city  and  the  lynchings 
of  the  South.  Some  may  say  that 
tendency  is  a component  part  of 
human  nature  and  can  not  be  changed. 
I answer  that  it  is  an  accretion  of 
man’s  perverted  nature  and  the  grace 
of  God  is  able  to  subdue  it. 

The  centuries  of  traffic  in  the  bodies 
of  men.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews permitted  slavery,  under  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions,  but  it  re- 
mained for  modern  nations  to  reduce, 
slavery  to  a science  and  to  elevate  the 
slave  trade  to  a business.  How  far 
back  in  history  the  practice  of  slavery 
extends  no  one  can  surely  say,  cer- 
tainly back  to  prehistoric  times.  That 
there  has  always  been  much  of  cruelty 
connected  with  the  institution  no  one 
can  for  a moment  doubt.  In  the  ex- 
cuse made  in  behalf  of  slavery — that 
“it  made  the  weaker  of  our  species  in- 
dustrious, orderly,  and  useful ; while 
to  the  stronger  it  gave  leisure  for  cul- 
ture, government,  and  conquest,”  was 
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a fallacious  argument  that  for  cen- 
turies blinded  the  mind  of  man.  This 
principle,  in  extension,  would  justify, 
the  contention  of  a modern  Eastern 
physician  that  idiotic  children  should 
be  drowned.  In  modern  times  the 
practice  of  slavery  reached  its  most 
flourishing  and  cruel  period.  We  are 
told  that  from  1481  to  1807  ten  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  were  swept 
from  four  million  square  miles  of 
equatorial  Africa  to  spend  their  lives 
as  slaves  in  other  lands  or  to  give  up 
their  lives  in  transit  as  martyrs  to  the 
awful  traffic.  In  the  year  1800  one 
hundred  ninety-two  English  ships  car- 
ried 40,000  helpless  Negroes  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  during  the 
eighteenth  century  that  there  came  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
in  both  England  and  America  towards 
the  slave  trade,  and  efforts  looking 
towards  the  amelioration  of  its  hor- 
rors, and  even  towards  it  extinction, 
began  to  be  put  forth.  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  new  feeling  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  revival  of  personal 
religion  under  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
field.  This  movement  was  slow  at 
first,  but  gradually  gained  headway, 
and  we  know  of  the  ultimate  outcome 
in  both  of  these  nations.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  human  liberty  there  were  two 
names  that  came  to  the  fore  as  cham- 
pions of  the  cause — one  of  them,  that 
of  Wilberforce,  in  England ; the  other, 
that  of  Lincoln,  in  America.  Let  us 
study,  then,  the  lives  and  works  of 
these  two  men. 

I. 

WlEEIAM  WlLBEREORCE- 

This  man  was  the  fourth  child  and 
only  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Wilberforce.  He  was  born  at  Hull, 
England,  August  24,  1759.  He  came 
of  a family  of  wealth  and  refinement 
and  might  have  spent  his  life  in  idle- 
ness if  he  had  so  chosen,  but  he  early 
in  life  developed  two  tendencies  that 
were  to  control  all  of  his  future  des- 
tiny. One  was  a remarkable  gift  for 
oratory,  and  the  other  an  intense  ha- 
tred of  all  kinds  of  oppression.  The 
one  fitting  him  for  his  long  career  in 


Parliament,  and  the  other  enlisting 
his  splendid  services  in  behalf  of  the 
Negro.  As  an  evidence  of  his  ora- 
torical powers,  we  read  that  when  he 
was  but  seven  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  with  one  Isaac 
Milner  as  his  teacher.  Of  him  the  lat- 
ter says : “Even  then  his  elocution 
was  so  remarkable  that  we  used  to 
set  him  upon  a table  and  make  him 
read  aloud  as  an  example  to  the  other 
boys.”  Of  a weak  body,  undersized, 
and,  perhaps,  misshapen,  he  had  to 
contend  with  ill  health,  but  notwith- 
standing all  of  these,  he  was  a great 
favorite  wherever  he  went,  and 
achieved  great  success  in  his  day.  In 
1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Wil- 
berforce entered  Parliament,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  forty-six  years, 
“during  which  his  labors  had  been 
conspicuous  and  unceasing  for  every 
measure,  public  or  private,  tending  to 
ameliorate  suffering,  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressed, and  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  years  1785-86  should  be  em- 
phasized as  marking  a great  change  in 
the  life  and  purposes  of  Wilberforce, 
for  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  person- 
ally embraced  the  doctrines  of  religion 
and  became  a Christian.  Soon  after 
that  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  began.  As  evidence  of 
his  early  bias  in  this  direction  it 
should  be  remembered  that  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  wrote  and  delivered  an 
address  on  the  question,  “Is  it  right  to 
hold  human  beings  in  slavery?”  Thus 
the  boy  seemed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
man.  In  1787  he  began  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  and  in 
May,  1789,  in  a speech  of  great  power 
and  beauty,  he  introduced  a bill  for- 
bidding the  slave  trade.  This  bill, 
while  it  left  the  slaves  still  in  bondage, 
was  the  first  necessary  step  towards 
emancipation. 

In  these  early  efforts  for  the  check- 
ing of  the  slave  trade,  he  encountered 
much  opposition,  in  fact,  there  were 
but  two  or  three  others  in  the  Parlia- 
ment who  gave  him  any  support. 
Lecky  tells  us  that  even  Pitt,  after 
having  promised  Wilberforce  his  sup- 
port in  the  antislave  campaign,  for 
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political  reasons  refused  to  stand  by 
his  promises.  Indeed,  it  could  even 
be  said  that  “under  the  administration 
of  Pitt  the  English  slave  trade  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes imported  annually  in  English 
ships  rose  from  25,000  to  57,000.”  For 
seven  years  Wilberforce  waited  for 
Pitt  to  keep  his  promises,  but  while 
waiting  was  neither  idle  nor  disheart- 
ened. For,  year  after  year,  the  strug- 
gle to  get  his  bill  through  Parliament 
continued,  the  while  the  horrors  of  the 
awful  traffic  in  human  beings  contin- 
ued and  increased.  How  the  cry  of 
the  hapless  creatures  ascended  unto 
God  during  those  years  of  waiting! 
From  1783  to  1793',  74,000  Negroes 
were  annually  taken  from  Africa  to 
the  West  Indies,  17  per  cent  of  them 
dying  in  nine  weeks  from  capture,  and 
only  50  per  cent  living  to  become  ef- 
fective workers  on  the  islands.  Many 
starved  themselves  to  death  on  ship- 
board, others  threw  themselves,  into 
the  sea,  with  expressions  of  joy  while 
sinking.  On  the  slaver  Zong,  132  sick 
and  helpless  Negroes  were  deliberately 
thrown  overboard  to  rid  the  owners  of 
the  ship  of  their  care.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  these  things  smote  the 
heart  of  Wilberforce  like  a spear  and 
caused  him  to  redouble  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  slave?  No,  the  wonder 
is  that  there  were  so  few,  even  in  his 
day,  that  were  willing  to  help  him. 
However,  God  blessed  his  efforts,  and 
on  the  1 6th  day  of  March,  1807,  the 
bill  was  passed  forbidding  British  sub- 
jects from  taking  any  part  in  supply- 
ing foreign  powers  with  slaves,  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  British 
vessels,  seamen,  or  capital  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  fitting  out  of  foreign 
slave  ships  in  British  ports. 

But  while  Wilberforce  was  urging 
the  passage  of  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade,  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  cry 
of  the  thousands  of  Negroes  already  in 
bondage,  and,  like  Moses  before 
Pharaoh,  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
Israelites,  so  he  plead  the  cause  of  the 
enslaved  black  men.  As  early  as  1792 
he  announced  a bill  looking  toward  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave.  No  more  logical 


thing  could  have  been  expected  than 
that  abolition  should  have  followed  the 
restriction  of  the  trade.  It  was  as  the 
full  light  of  day  following  the  lifting 
shadows  of  the  dawn,  and  was  des- 
tined to  come  as  surely  as  the  day 
banishes  the  night.  When,  in  1807, 
George  III  approved  as  law  the  bill 
that  outlawed  the  slave  trade— the  law 
that  was  well  called  “the  most  glorious 
measure  that  was  ever  enacted  by  any 
legislative  body  in  the  world” — Wil- 
berforce began  to  urgently  push  the 
measure  for  abolition.  Of  course, 
such  a measure  as  this  would  draw 
the  fire  and  scorn  of  all  who  were 
friends  or  apologists  for  the  “trade.” 
Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
were  found  those  who  virulently  at- 
tacked both  the  bill  and  its  author. 
For  years  the  struggle  waged,  and  it 
began  to  look  as  if  the  hero  in  the 
fight  would  pay  the  debt  to  mortality 
without  seeing  the  bill  become  a law. 
But  God  was  watching  over  his  own 
and  permitted  this  Moses  of  a later 
generation  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
promised  land  of  purposes  achieved! 
What  a glorious  privilege  came  to  this 
dying  servant  of  God  and  humanity 
as  he  was  informed  on  Friday,  July 
26,  1833,  that  his  bill  for  emancipa- 
tion had  passed.  Out  of  his  full  and 
almost  breaking  heart  his  tongue,  al- 
ready well-nigh  speechless,  could  but 
feebly  utter  his  gratitude  as  he  said, 
“Thank  God,  that  I have  lived  to  see 
this  day.”  Three  days  later  the  char- 
iot of  God  swept  by  and  took  the  old 
battle-scarred  warrior  home.  The 
English  people,  who  had  so  often  re- 
ceived of  his  benefactions  to  their  poor 
mourned  him  with  sincere  grief,  the- 
slave,  in  far-away  lands,  while  rejoic- 
ing in  prospect  of  speedy  freedom, 
shed  tears  to  show  his  love  for  his 
deliverer,  and  the  British  Government 
paid  its  tardy  respects  to  his  worth, 
and  buried  him  with  its  famous  dead 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  All  those  who 
labor  in  the  cause  of  man  have  reason 
to  bless  his  name. 

Professor  A.  B.  Hyde,  writing  in 
The  Methodist  Review  for  January, 
1901,  speaks  thus  concerning  this  bill 
and  its  effects : “The  bill  ordered  final 
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and  absolute  freedom  from  August  i, 
1840.  At  St.  John’s,  Antigua,  in  the 
largest  church  of  the  island,  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  night  of  July  31st  kept 
watch  with  prayer  and  praise  and  joy- 
ous agony  of  expectation.  At  mid- 
night all  knelt  in  silence  to  receive  the 
boon  of  freedom.  At  the  stroke  of 
twelve  a sudden  tropic  cloud  gave 
from  the  sky  a startling  flash  and  peal, 
as'  if  heaven  with  the  trumpet  and  fire 
of  Sinai  were  announcing  the  first 
emancipation  of  the  century  and  the 
world.  Then,  like  a volcano’s  burst, 
came  out  the  African  temper  in  shouts 
and  songs,  in  leaping  and  wildest  toss- 
ing, in  a frenzy  of  gratitude  and  glad- 
ness. This  spent  itself,  and  the  wan- 
ing night  was  given  to  Scripture, 
counsel,  and  meditation.  The  morn- 
ing came,  and  in  the  fresh,  early  light 
— as  on  the  Red  Sea  strand  of  old — 
stood  a people  free,  eight  hundred 
thousand  strong.”  Can  not  our  faith 
believe  that,  from  his  place  in  heaven, 
Wilberforce  was  permitted  to  look 
down  upon  that  scene  and  rejoice  in 
that  hour?  In  what  he  accomplished 
Wilberforce  has  a more  enduring  me- 
morial than  the  stately  piles  of  West- 
minster ! 

II 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Of  this,  our  “First  American,”  I 
need  write  but  briefly,  as  all  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  history.  We  recall 
his  lowly  birth,  the  privations  of  his 
early  childhood,  the  lamented  death  of 
his  noble  mother,  and  the  gracious  in- 
fluence on  his  life  of  the  woman  who 
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later  became  his  wife.  We  have 
often  heard  of  the  hunger  of  his  young 
mind  and  of  the  scant  supply  of  books 
and  means  for  appeasing  that  hunger, 
and  of  the  avidity  with  which  he  de- 
voured the  few  books  that  came  within 
his  reach.  Familiar  to  us  are  the  ef- 
forts of  his  early  life  to  fit  himself  for 
future  labors,  his  life  as  a deck-hand 
on  a Mississippi  flat-boat,  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  in  business  life,  and 
his  career  as  a lawyer  in  Illinois.  ’T  is 
not  of  these  that  I wish  to  speak,  nor 
of  his  distinguished  services  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  rather 
to  consider  him  as  the  emancipator  of 
an  enslaved  race.  I wish,  in  a brief 
comparison,  to  place  him  along  side  of 
Wilberforce  as  an  exponent  of  the 
meaning  of  Paul’s  words  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  To  this 
pleasant  task  I invite  your  attention. 

III. 

Wilberforce  and  Lincoln. 

Whoever  would  pay  homage  to  him 
who  has  wrought  in  unselfish  devotion 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity;  who 
would  seek  for  the  incarnation  of 
Paul’s  conception  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind;  the  memory  of  the  one 
who  has  touched  humanity  at  its  low- 
est phase  to  the  infinite  blessing  of 
the  ones  so  touched  must  begin,  of 
course,  with  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  his 
study  of  those  who  were  distinctly 
human,  and  human  only,  he  will  early 
turn  his  attention  to  the  two  immortal 
names  that  I have  just  written  at  the 
head  of  this  paragraph.  Seen  apart, 
the  history  of  these  two  men  teach 
us  many  lessons ; considered  together, 
they  re-enforce  the  lessons  that  each 
one  gives  us.  Wilberforce  and  Lin- 
coln! Names  for  the  Freedomist  to 
conjure  with!  How  widely  different 
the  lives  of  these  two  men,  yet  how 
strangely  alike  in  many  particulars. 
Wilberforce  came  into  a home  of  ease, 
of  refinement  and  wealth ; Lincoln  first 
saw  the  light  of  earth  in  the  cabin  of 
a rough  frontiersman  in  Kentucky,  yet 
each  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  a parent  at  an  early  age,  the 
former  losing  his  father,  the  latter  his 
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mother.  Lincoln  poring  over  his  few 
books  by  the  light  of  a pine  knot ; Wil- 
berforce  walking  classic  halls  and  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  eminent  teachers  of 
his  day,  yet  both  getting  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  race  and  learning  to  feel 
the  world’s  cry  of  misery  and  sorrow. 
Wilber  force,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
reading  an  article  against  slavery  to 
Lis  fellows  in  school,  finds  his  coun- 
terpart in  the  young  Lincoln,  crying 
with  tears — as  he  witnessed  the  hor- 
rors and  sorrows  of  the  sale  of  slaves 
in  New  Orleans — ‘‘If  ever  I get  a 
chance  to  hit  this  thing,  I will  hit  it 
and  hit  it  hard  ” Both  of  these  men 
were  democratic,  in  the  truest  sense, 
In  their  lives.  Lincoln  came  up  from 
the  lowly  people  and  never  lost  his 
identity  with  them ; Wilberforce  wisely 
chose  to  make  the  common  people  his 
friends,  not  for  exploitation,  but  to  do 
them  good  and  to  receive  help  from 
them.  It  was  said  that  in  the  mad 
rush  of  his  time  for  title  that  he  re- 
fused a peerage  because  “it  would  ex- 
clude his  children  from  intimacy  with 
private  gentlemen  of  moderate  for- 
tunes, and  clergymen,  and  still  more, 
mercantile  men.”  Wilberforce  was 
small  of  stature,  misshapen,  and  ill- 
favored;  Lincoln  was  tall,  angular, 
uncouth,  and  homely,  almost  to  the 
point  of  repulsiveness,  yet  each  was 
possessed  of  a charm  of  personality, 
and  a power  of  oratory  that  made  men 
their  willing  slaves.  Wilberforce  pos- 
sessed a beauty  as  a writer  that  caused 
his  book,  “A  Practical  View  of  the 
Prevailing  System  of  Professing 
Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  of  this  Country,  Contrasted 
with  Real  Christianity,”  to  be  one  of 
the  most  read  books  of  the  times ; Lin- 
coln was  master  of  a style  of  speech 
that  for  purity  and  terseness  has  sel- 
dom been  matched,  as  is  evidenced  by 
his  Gettysburg  speech  and  his  state 
papers.  Wilberforce,  early  in  life, 
came  under  the  influence  of  evangel- 
ical Christianity  and  definitely  gave 
his  heart  to  Christ  and  was  profoundly 
converted ; Lincoln  made  no  pro- 
fession of  a definite  conversion  and 
belonged  to  no  branch  of  the  Church, 
though  he  often  gave  expression  to  his 


belief  in  God  and  his  faith  in  prayer : 
both  of  them  giving  evidence  that  they 
read  aright  duty  to  God  and  to  man. 
Neither  of  these  servants  of  God  and 
humanity  were  ever  ordained  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  yet  both  of  them 
preached  it  most  powerfully  in  their 
deeds ; no  prelate’s  hand  was  ever  laid 
on  them  in  solemn  injunction,  yet  both 
ministered  at  the  common  altar  of  a 
needy  race.  Their  commission,  ordi- 
nation and  prelatic  imposition  came 
from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  Father  of  the  race.  The  time  of 
the  appearing  of  these  two  men  on 
the  field  of  action  was  certainly  most 
fortunate — Wilberforce  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land, when  men’s  minds  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  gospel  of  human  liberty 
by  the  revival  of  personal  religion  un- 
der the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield;  Lin- 
coln, in  America,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  example 
of  England’s  emancipation  of  slaves 
had  had  time  to  bear  its  beneficent 
fruit.  These  two  men  were  veritable 
martyrs  to  their  convictions — Lincoln 
falling  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin; 
Wilberforce  suffering  a thousand 
deaths  in  his  more  than  forty  years  of 
waiting,  but  each  lived  to  see  his  de- 
sired object  accomplished.  Thus,  these 
two  great  men  lived,  wrought,  and 
suffered.  Thus  they  “rest  from  their 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.” 

While  England  and  America  honor 
their  noble  dead  let  us  who  love  the 
Christ  labor  to  help  the  men  whom 
they  set  free.  Let  us  believe  and  prac- 
tice Paul’s  dictum  that  “God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 


Preparing  Missionaries  for 
Africa 

One  of  the  most  successful  mission- 
aries on  the  continent  of  Africa  is  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  formerly  a stu- 
dent in  our  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Atlanta.  Mr.  Shepherd 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  working  under  the  aus- 
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THE  FREEDMEN’S  AID  AND  SOUTHERN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Correspondence. — All  correspondence  relating  to  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  Society  should  be  addressed  to  the  Cor 
responding  Secretaries,  Revs.  M.  C.  B.  Mason,  and  W.  P. 
Thirkield,  220  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Donations.— These  should  be  sent  in  drafts,  checks,  regis- 
tered  letters,  or  post-office  orders,  to  the  Treasurer,  Rev. 
H.  C.  Jennings,  D.  I).,  220-222  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  ; or  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

While  this  work  is  upon  your  mind,  make  a clause  in  your 
will  in  the  interest  of  this  Society. 

Form  of  Bequest — “ I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  a corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

Ohio,  the  sum  of  $ The  receipt  of  the 

Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 

ANNUITY  BOND. 

Persons  having  funds  which  they  plan  to  have  go  to  the 
Lord’s  cause,  and  yet  need  the  income  while  they  live,  may 

Sive  any  sum  now,  and  this  society  will  pay  interest  upon  it 
uring  the  person’s  life.  These  Annuity  Certificates  are  as 
good  as  a Government  bond,  with  double  the  interest,  paid 
*emi-annually.  Write  the  Secretaries  about  this  plan. 


Methodist  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 


AS  ORDERED  BY  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE,  ISM. 

FIRE,  LIGHTNING,  AND  TORNADO  INSURANCE 

AT  COST  FOR  METHODIST  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS 

IN  THl 

liational  Jttatual  Ghoreh 

Insoranee  Go  •j  Chleago,  111. 

Organized  bt  the  Board  of  Insurance. 

If  now  insured,  date  application  ahead.  In- 
surance at  actual  cost  under  an  experienced 
and  economical  management,  upon  the  easiest 
possible  terms  of  payment,  and  absolutely  safe. 
No  assessments.  Premiums  in  annual  install- 
ments instead  of  in  advance  for  a term  of  years. 
Profits  divided  pro  rata  each  year. 

J.  B.  Hobbs,  President ; J.  R.  Lindgren,  Treas- 
urer; Henry  C.  Jennings,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 

HENRY  P.  MAGILL,  Sec.  and  Mgr., 

No.  184  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Write  Manager  for  terms,  and  do  not  longer 
support  stock  companies. 
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PORTLAND, 

OREGON. 

Special  Low  Round-Trip  Rates 

VIA 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 


ACCOUNT 

Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition. 

Tickets  going  one  route,  good  returning  another  ; 
also,  to  or  one  way  through 

CALIFORNIA 

CHOICE  OF  SEVERAL  ROUTES. 
STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES. 

LIBERAL  RETURN  LIMITS. 

Descriptive  matter  and  particulars  at  Ticket  Office, 
423  Vine  Street  (Corner  Arcade),  or  address  Joseph 
Biggs,  D.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Should  Address 

The 

lmc\ ixixixti  Prb  cess 
* Crvor’e^virvo  Co  • 

O For-  O 

Samples  ^prices 

| ygjg  - ENGRAVERS  TO 
1 THE  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATOR, 


Southern  Railway 

AND  QUEEN  & CRESCENT  ROUTE. 

GREAT  HIGHWAY  OF  TRADE  AND 
TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

Excellent  Service 
QuicK  Time 
Convenient  Schedules 

The  Southern  Railway  is  the  Great  Through  Line 

NORTH,  EAST, 

SOUTH,  and  WEST 


G.  B.  ALLEN,  A.  0.  P.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  R1NEARS0N,  G.  P.  A., 

Cincinnati,  OHio 


Cheap  Rates 

South  and  Southeast. 

Queen  & Crescent  Route. 

FROM  CINCINNATI. 

$ 6.70  Knoxville  and  Return. 

8.15  Chattanooga  and  Return. 

9.90  Asheville  and  Return. 

11.40  Atlanta  and  Return. 

11.60  Birmingham  and  Return. 

13.55  Macon  and  Return. 

13.90  Montgomery  and  Return. 

15.60  Savannah  and  Return. 

15.80  Mobile  and  Return. 

16.75  Jacksonville  and  Return. 

16.80  New  Orleans  and  Return. 

16.80  Vicksburg  and  Return. 

20.00  Miami  and  Return. 

20.00  Tampa  and  Return. 

Correspondingly  Low  Rates  to  Intermediate  Points. 
Tickets  on  sale  October  17th  to  all  points  in  Alabama 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Honda  all 


tieorgia,  Mississippi,  nmi.i  •, 

points  except  Key  West,  1 ennessee  all  points  except 
Memphis.  November  7th,  all  territory  except  points  in 
Florida,  November  14th,  tp  points  in  Honda  only 
Limit  21  days.  Stop-over  privileges. 


For  information  write : CH AS.  W.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A., 

4th  and  Vine  Streets,  Cincinnati,  (). 

W A GARRETT,  W.  C.  RINEARSON, 

‘ General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CINCINNATI.  


B.  & O.  S=W. 

HISTORIC  AND  PICTURESQUE  ROUTE 


TO 


NEW  YORK 

VIA 

Washington,  Baltimore, 

and  Philadelphia. 

Stopover  Privileges  on  all  First-Class  Tickets. 

3 ELEGANT  VESTIBULED  TRAINS 
AND  ALL  OF  THEM  DAILY. 

COACHES  WITH  HIGH  BACK  SEATS. 

PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  SLEEPERS. 
OBSERVATION  SLEEPING  CARS. 

COMPANY’S  OWN  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

Meals  served  “a  la  Carte.” 

A DELIGHTFUL  TRIP  OVER  THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUN- 
TAINS. THROUGH  HISTORIC  HARPER  S FERRY 
AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

For  Rates,  Time  of  Trains,  Sleeping  Car  Reserva- 
tions, Etc.,  call  on  any  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

0.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


1905 


The  Popular 


1905 


BIG  FOUR 


Operates  2,558  miles  of  railway  lines  in  the  central 
States  which  have,  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  been  brought  to  the  highest  grade  of  perfection, 
and  their  equipment  includes  everything  of  the  best 
and  latest  designs. 

THrovigH  Sleeping-Car  Lines 

From  the  commodious  Central  Union  Station  in  the 
heart  of  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis,  Chicago, 

Peoria,  Toledo, 

Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Boston, 

and  New  YorK. 

Trains  leave  Cincinnati  Morning.  Noon  and 
NigHt  for  the  above  and  many  other  cities,  making  di- 
rect connections  with  all  railway  and  steamer  lines 
through  the  best  terminals. 

For  detailed  information  call  at  ticket  office,  Ingalls 
Building,  Fourth  and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  or  address, 

"Warren  J.  Lynch, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

J.  E..  Reeves, 

General  Southern  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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